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Views on 


HAT can cities expect during the 
1950’s? A leading authority on 
government gives municipal of- 


ficials something to think about with respect 
to services and to the kind of city to expect 
by 1960 (p. 98). During the past decade 
cities have come a long way in the personnel 
field in providing better pay and working 
conditions for city employees and in setting 
up integrated personnel management (p. 
99). Currently much emphasis is put on em- 
ployee safety programs (p. 105), on in- 
service training (pp. 107 and 114), and on 
retirement plans (p. 113). City administra- 
tors and governing bodies should be well- 
informed on immediate and long-term local 
problems and needs as a basis for making 
plans for the years ahead. 

The same cities that issue annual munici- 
pal reports generally also use other reporting 
methods, such as motion pictures, radio 
programs, special leaflets, and ‘“‘open house” 
(pp. 103-104). Perhaps the typical annual 
report will be shorter this year; one-third of 
the reports issued last month were under 20 
pages in length (p. 103). This follows the 
trend toward using more illustrations and 
less text matter. 

The more unusual recent developments 
include: the renting of curb parking space to 
citizens in residential districts at a fixed 
monthly fee in Milwaukee (p. 106), the 
rental instead of the purchase of automo- 
biles for use by the police department in 
Charleston County, South Carolina (p. 


the News 


108), the adoption of rigid standards for 
housing in Miami (p. 110), a proposed 
housing inspection and rehabilitation pro- 
gram in Kansas City (p. 114), and the con- 
solidation of two Ohio towns (p. 110). 

Some trends of the times include: revising 
zoning ordinances to require off-street park- 
ing facilities in connection with new con- 
struction (p. 110), use of one-man police 
cars (p. 111), the employment of qualified 
university graduates as management interns 
(p. 113), the annexation of outlying fringe 
areas (p. 105), the decline in state tax col- 
lections (p. 111), and reductions in the work 
week for city employees (p. 112). 

A separate board is not the proper way to 
provide for the administration of a munici- 
pal activity, and when a police board is ap- 
pointed by the governor, as in the case of the 
Kansas City police board, the city govern- 
ment is not responsible for crime. . . . Truck 
traffic should be more closely regulated at 
both state and local levels. Trucks are 
tearing up state highways and city streets 
and they are not paying a fair share of the 
cost of construction and maintenance... . 
Many cities that want federal aid for urban 
redevelopment should have permanent 
planning staffs if they are to make and main- 
tain general plans for the development of the 
city as a whole. A “one-shot” report with 
graphs and pretty pictures will not be suf- 
ficient if the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency sets up high standards. 
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What Next for American Cities? 


By LUTHER GULICK* 


President, Institute of Public Administration, New York City 


GIVEN world peace and a reasonable 

continuation of national prosperity, 

@the American city of 1960, as com- 
pared with the city of today, will have: 

More population and a larger share of the 
national population. 

More young folks in the schools. 

More old people retired and on pensions. 

More people with leisure because of vaca- 
tions, shorter hours and curtailment of the 
working week. 

More suburbs outside the city limits, with 
many more shopping and entertainment 
centers and a few more work centers. 

More automobiles on the streets and more 
traffic congestion, in spite of growing ex- 
penditures on speedways, subways, and off- 
street parking. 

More public housing and slum clearance, 
but a continuing housing shortage except for 
the upper- and middle-income groups. 

More wealth per capita and a continually 
rising standard of demand. 

II. Demand for social and economic re- 
form will continue strong. The gap between 
expenditures of the lower third of the popu- 
lation for housing, food, medical care, cloth- 
ing, recreation, and emergencies, on the one 
hand, and “the essential standards” set by 
technicians, social workers, union leaders, 
advertisers, and politicians, on the other, 
will probably continue to be about as wide 
as it is now, in spite of marked material im- 

* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Gulick is on leave to serve 
as full-time director of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Management Survey of the government of New 
York City. During the second world war he served 
as consultant to several federal government depart- 
ments and prior to the war was a member of the 
President’s Committee on Administrative Manage- 
"Tene acknowledgment is made to The Ameri- 


can City for permission to reprint this article from the 
December, 1949, issue of that magazine. 


provements over the next decade. After all, 
“standards” are drawn by upper-income ex- 
perts and leaders to create the desire for 
improvements. 

III. Because of these conditions and 
forces, the cities which have vigorous politi- 
cal leadership, effective charters, and some 
tax and debt capacity will: 

Expand their schools and do more for 
high-school graduates and adults than is 
being done at the present time. 

Develop their hospitals. 

Extend their health systems, with or with- 
out federal aid. 

Continue to build low-rent public housing 
and eliminate old slums. 

Reorganize their welfare systems, pro- 
grams, and administrations. 

Improve parks and playgrounds, and ex- 
periment with more recreational and amuse- 
ment services. 

Struggle to modernize their obsolete 
downtown centers and achieve new street 
layouts. 

Extend public-transit systems. 

Intensify efforts to deal with air and 
stream pollution. 

Increasingly mechanize all processes. 

Acquire added water, sewer, power, har- 
bor, airport, and other utilities. 

Participate more frequently in settling 
labor disputes. 

Create all sorts of new ‘“‘authorities” with 
debt-incurring powers and the duty to solve 
parking, amusement, traffic, waste, and 
other problems with “‘self-sustaining”’ opera- 
tions. 

IV. With developments such as these, 
which will come at different rates in differ- 
ent urban centers: 
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Taxes on real estate will rise by 25 to 50 
per cent. 

Other types of levies will be increased 
also, as will federal and state aid. 

The city payroll will contain more people 
per capita, and more experts and profes- 
sionals. 

Municipal and special district debts will 
hit a new high. 

The problem of local governmental co- 
ordination and overlapping debts and taxes 
will get steadily worse. 

It will continue to be hard to extend city 
boundaries or consolidate urban areas, but 
we may expect a proliferation of intergov- 
ernmental contractual agreements. 

The manager plan of local-government 
organization will continue to grow, with 
more new manager cities, counties, villages, 
and towns than in any prior decade. 

V. Though cities will have as much home 
rule as now in their traditional spheres, if not 
more, their acceptance of additional state 
aid and federal aid for new programs will 
involve state and federal partnership in the 


direction of the activities thus assumed, and 
in these areas, home rule will be eclipsed by 
cooperative action and national “‘stand- 
ards.” 

The citizen will have a harder and harder 
time to know what is going on in his govern- 
ment and to cast his vote intelligently and 
effectively, in spite of the development of 
more and better public-relations efforts by 
the governments and the general improve- 
ment of press coverage of governmental 
affairs. 

Thus by 1960, the vital, ungovernable, 
sprawling conurbations which will be our 
cities will cry out for governmental recon- 
struction. This reconstruction must be en- 
gineered to make the machinery of urban 
government adequate to rule and to admin- 
ister efficiently the spread-out cities of the 
next generation, and at the same time, to 
make that government amenable to local 
democratic control within the framework of 
state and national standards. 

Is it not about time to start sketching the 
blue prints for the task ahead? 


Trends in Municipal Personnel Practices 


By DAVID S. ARNOLD* 


Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


A review of the personnel practices during the war decade and of 
personnel data in the 1950 Municipal Year Book. 


COMPARISON of personnel prac- 
tices in American cities with those 
of 10 years ago shows the steady 

growth of municipal civil service, increased 
recognition of personnel management as a 
part of municipal administration, and liber- 
alized employee benefits. The present per- 
sonnel practices of American cities are sum- 
marized in the 1950 Municipal Year Book 
which will be in the hands of city officials 
before the end of June. The extensive per- 
sonnel information in the Year Book is of 


* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Arnold, who holds a mas- 
ter’s degree in public administration from Syracuse 
University, was a member of the field staff of Public 
Administration Service from 1943 to 1949, and has 
— a staff member of ICMA since November, 

949. 


value to municipal officials in meeting local 
problems. This article summarizes the per- 
sonnel practices in American cities for 1949 
and reviews where possible the changes that 
have occurred in personnel administration 
during the war decade. 

Employment and Payrolls. The United States 
Bureau of the Census counts noses in city 
halls every year. In October, 1949, the Bu- 
reau counted 1,082,000 employees working 
for all cities in the United States. These city 
employees were paid a monthly total of 
$147,500,000. This compares with a Janu- 
ary, 1941, total of 922,000 city employees 
with a payroll of $107,000,000 for that 
month. At that time, as now, city employees 
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represented about 17 per cent of the nation’s 
public employees. 

Growth of Municipal Civil Service. The 
growth of city civil service has been steady 
since 1884 when the first commissions were 
established in a few cities in New York and 
Massachusetts. Ten years ago the Year Book 
found that 51 per cent of the cities over 
10,000 population had civil service or merit 
systems for some or all of their employees, 
and now about 74 per cent of the cities have 
some or all of their employees covered by 
civil service. Of more importance is the fact 
that 38 per cent of the cities now have all 
employees covered by civil service as com- 
pared with 22 per cent 10 years ago. 

These facts would seem to indicate that 
more Cities recognize the value of civil serv- 
ice for all employees, not just for certain 
employee groups (especially fire and police). 
Despite this encouraging growth of civil 
service there are still 200 cities over 10,000 
with no employees under civil service and 
another 277 cities where only firemen, po- 
licemen, and a few other employee groups 
are covered, making a total of 477 cities in 
which none or only a few employees are un- 
der civil service. Most of these 477 cities are 
the smaller cities. Eighty-two per cent of the 
cities over 100,000 population have all em- 
ployees under civil service. 

Personnel Management. Among civil service 
commissions there is little uniformity in legal 
status and services offered to administrators 
and operating departments. Some agencies 
carry on extensive personnel programs while 
others are confined to preparing and admin- 
istering tests or hearing appeals and em- 
ployee grievances. Civil service in many 
cities means little more than a group of citi- 
zens constituting a civil service board that 
meets once or twice a month to hear appeals 
and pass on routine business. Civil service 
boards in other cities may be much more ac- 
tive but still limit their activities to the nega- 
tive aspects of examinations and protection 
of employee status in transfers, promotions, 
dismissals, and layoffs. 

Ten years ago Leonard D. White pre- 
dicted further integration of personnel ad- 
ministration with general management at 
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all levels of government.' This cannot be 
measured, but it is certainly true that a 
growing number of cities recognize not only 
the protective aspects of civil service but 
also the positive element of aiding manage- 
ment by hiring the best people possible, pro- 
viding such management tools as classifica- 
tion and pay plans, fostering in-service train- 
ing, and developing employee welfare pro- 
grams. One indication that a city has at least 
started on the development of a _ well- 
rounded personnel program is in the em- 
ployment of a full-time personnel officer. 

There are now 108 cities with full-time 
personnel officers, 40 of whom are appointed 
by the city’s chief administrator, mayor or 
city manager. Most but not all of these 108 
cities have a civil service commission with 
some degree of legal authority. The 1950 
Year Book shows the official who is respon- 
sible for personnel management in cities 
over 10,000 and the employee groups that 
the personnel officer usually serves. ‘The in- 
formation presented shows clearly that hav- 
ing a civil service board may mean little in 
the daily administration of personnel prob- 
lems. Where boards are provided they often 
are called “‘personnel”’ instead of “civil serv- 
ice’ boards and have only advisory func- 
tions. 

Position Classification and Pay Plans. One of 
the most important tools of management is a 
position-classification plan that groups all 
city jobs into classes of positions that can be 
treated alike for purposes of hiring employ- 
ees, promotions, transfers, and the establish- 
ment of pay ranges for each class. Each class 
with substantially similar duties and respon- 
sibilities has its own pay range and is related 
to all other classes of positions. According to 
the 1943 Year Book, only 29 per cent of the 
cities over 10,000 population had both posi- 
tion classification and pay plans. 

No information is currently available on 
the number of cities with classification and 
pay plans, but it is known that one organiza- 
tion alone, Public Administration Service, 
has prepared classification and pay plans for 
some 50 cities since 1943. The price in- 
creases from 1943 to 1948 brought employee 


1**Personnel Administration in the Seventh Dec- 
ade,’ Public Personnel Review (April, 1940), p. 9. 
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demands in many cities for wage increases to 
meet the cost of living. This employee pres- 
sure undoubtedly prompted many cities to 
take action for the first time in developing 
classification and pay plans. 

Salaries. Average municipal salaries have 
increased about 67 per cent since 1940, but 
higher prices have offset this increase. As a 
specific example of municipal salary in- 
creases, the median entrance salary for po- 
lice patrolmen in 1940 was $1,500 per year 
in cities of 10,000 to 25,000 population. By 
1949 this median entrance salary had risen 
to $2,520 per year—an increase of 68 per 
cent. The average salary of city employees 
consistently has lagged behind the con- 
sumers’ price index, formerly the “‘cost of 
living index,” until 1949 when the gap was 
almost closed (see chart). 

The latest semi-annual salary survey 
made jointly by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association and the Civil Service As- 
sembly tentatively confirms a leveling off of 
municipal salaries. Pay rates for the 20 jobs 
included in the survey were raised in 1949 
by only about 30 per cent of the cities report- 
ing for each job—a marked contrast to the 
approximate 80 per cent of the cities report- 
ing on each job for 1948. For example, only 
35 per cent of the reporting cities raised 
policemen’s pay in 1949 as compared with 
83 per cent of such cities raising policemen’s 
pay in 1948. 

Overtime Pay. Only 41 per cent of Ameri- 
can Cities pay city hall administrstive and 
clerical employees for overtime work—usu- 
ally by compensatory time off. In 1945, 
however, only 26 per cent of the cities had 
any overtime provisions for these workers. 

The labor force has always fared better 
than the white-collar workers in overtime 
pay. A total of 502 cities, or three-fourths of 
the cities reporting to the Year Book, have 
some plan of overtime payment for labor 
employees—221 pay straight time; 131 pay 
time and one-half; 114 grant compensatory 
time off; 35 pay time and one-half with 
double time for Sundays and holidays; and 
one pays double time only. Almost the same 
proportion of cities paid overtime to these 
workers in 1945, 
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Employee Unions. Three national unions 
have dominated in organizing locals of city 
government employees—the AFL’s Ameri- 
can Federation of State, County, and Mu- 
nicipal Employees; the C1O’s United Public 
Workers of America, and the AFL’s Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters. On 


January 1, 1941, the AFSCME had organ- 


ized locals in 136 cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion as compared with 278 cities at the start 
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INDEX oF Cost oF LIVING AND MUNICIPAL 
SALARY INDEx: 1940 To 1949 


The “‘cost-of-living”’ index, shown for October 15 
of each year, is the consumers price index which is 
the average cost of items making up 70 per cent of 
family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers in large cities, compiled by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics (average 1935- 
39=100). The ‘municipal salary’’ index was ob- 
tained by dividing the total monthly nonschool pay 
rolls of cities over 25,000 by their total nonschool 
employment for October of each year—both figures 
being obtained from the Bureau of the Census sur- 
vey of public employment—and converting the re- 
sulting average monthly earning amounts to a basis 
of October, 1940=100. The resulting index is thus 
affected by changes in the composition of total em- 
ployment (which includes part-time and temporary 
help), and in the length of working periods, as well 
as in actual rates of pay. 


of 1950. The IAFF which was represented in 
381 cities 10 years ago now has locals in 567 
cities. The State, County, and Municipal 
Workers of America (the CIO’s predecessor 
to the United Public Workers of America) 
had organized locals in 28 cities 10 years 
ago. Such locals were reported for 1950 in 
116 cities, at least until the CIO recently ex- 
pelled the United Public Workers of Amer- 
ica on grounds of Communist domination of 
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the union. The CIO’s new organization, the 
Government and Civil Employees Organiz- 
ing Committee, has established locals in 24 
cities. 

In 1941 only 42 per cent of the cities over 
10,000 had one or more unions of city em- 
ployees while by 1950 this percentage had 
increased to 66 per cent. As might be ex- 
pected, most of the locals that have been or- 
ganized in the past 10 years have been in 
cities between 10,000 and 25,000. The larger 
cities already had union locals back in 1940 
and 1941. 

Retirement Systems. Retirement plans have 
grown to the point where 93 per cent of the 
cities over 10,000 have some or all of their 
employees covered in some kind of retire- 
ment plan, as compared with 70 per cent in 
1940. Over the past 10 years there has been a 
definite trend away from retirement plans 
covering only special groups, usually police- 
men or firemen, toward general plans cover- 
ing all city employees. Today 64 per cent of 
the cities have all of their employees covered 
as compared with only 26 per cent in 1940. 

Prior to 1940 only 11 states had adopted 
state-administered retirement plans covering 
all or part of the municipal employees in 
each state. Thirty-five states now have state- 
administered retirement systems of which 30 
cover all or most municipal employees other 
than school employees. Most of these 30 gen- 
eral plans provide for optional rather than 
compulsory municipal participation and 
have service-connected disability benefits. 

The phenomenal growth in retirement 
plans for American cities has been a result of 
several factors: the demands made by fire- 
men and policemen for pension benefits, 
recognition by more city officials of the 
value of employee retirement plans, and the 
desire to establish actuarily sound retire- 
ment plans to replace expensive plans 
adopted many years ago for the exclusive 
benefit of policemen and firemen. 

Working Hours. The war decade has seen a 
steady turn toward a shorter working week 
among white collar employees in cities over 
10,000 population. Now 69 per cent of the 
cities, as compared with 38 per cent in 1942, 
work the city hall employees less than 42 





hours a week. In 1949 at least 57 cities re- 
duced the work week for white collar em- 
ployees, continuing the trend of a shorter 
work week adopted by 359 cities between 
1945 and 1948. The 40-hour week appears 
to be the national average as against 44 
hours in 1943 and 1944. 

Policemen’s working hours remain much 
the same now as they were in 1944. Most 
policemen still work a 48-hour week and an 
eight-hour day. 

Firemen have had some reduction in the 
work week in recent years; generally from 84 
hours (the average in 1948) to 72 hours (the 
average in 1949). 

More and more cities are turning toward 
an arrangement of no Saturday work or a 
skeleton staff on Saturday mornings. All 
other working arrangements show a de- 
crease in recent years. For example, 156 
cities over 10,000 do not work on Saturdays, 
as compared with only 23 such cities in 1945. 

Vacations. Two weeks’ vacation with pay 
applies to all regular employees in almost all 
cities over 10,000 and there has been little 
change in this provision in recent years. 
More and more cities, however, are length- 
ening vacations on the basis of employees’ 
length of service. One hundred cities now 
allow graduated vacation leaves to city hall 
administrative and clerical employees based 
on length of service. This is one method of 
granting recognition to employees who have 
reached the maximum of a salary range and 
are not eligible for promotion to higher 
paying jobs. 

Personnel Practices in the 1950°s. This review 
of personnel practices in American cities 
points the way to certain trends that will be 
in greater evidence during this decade. First 
and most important will be the integration 
of personnel management with the over-all 
job of running a city, including aggressive 
recruitment, classification and pay plans, 
and better in-service training. This is a new 
idea as compared with the reform concept of 
civil service protection. Second, more city 
employees will receive “fringe benefits” in- 
cluding a shorter work week, overtime pay, 
sick leave, and pensions. 
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Municipal Public Relations 





Annual Municipal Reports 


Fourteen cities have issued general annual 
municipal reports during the past month: 
Boulder, Colorado; Columbia Heights, Min- 
nesota; Greenwich, Connecticut; Hutchin- 
son, Kansas; Palo Alto, California; Quaker- 
town, Pennsylvania; Rumford, Maine; St. 
John, New Brunswick; Shawinigan Falls, 
Quebec; Stockton, California; Warwick 
County, Virginia; and Fontana, River Hills 
and Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 

The reports of four of these cities (Colum- 
bia Heights, River Hills, St. John, and 
Shawinigan Falls) are stencil-duplicated and 
range from eight to 51 pages in length. The 
Hutchinson report, issued as a four-page 
section in a local newspaper for April 2 
(Sunday), includes many charts, photo- 
graphs, and tables. The newspaper has a 
circulation of 50,000 and the cost to the city 
was $700. A booklet containing the same 
information would have cost $700 for only 
3,500 copies. 

The shortest reports consisting of eight to 
16 pages were issued by five cities—Fontana, 
River Hills, and Wauwatosa, Wisconsin; 
Boulder, Colorado; Stockton, California; 
and Warwick County, Virginia. The 16- 
page Fontana report covers important prob- 
lems and finances of the year. The Boulder 
report lists highlights of developments for 
each of the past two years, accompanied by 
numerous photographs, organization chart, 
financial data, and one page devoted to mu- 
nicipal objectives in 1950. The 12-page 
Stockton report is entitled ‘‘Let’s Take a 
Look at 1949.” It opens with a letter from 
the city manager to the people, a two-page 
listing of achievements for 1949, two pages 
to show where the tax dollars come from and 
where they go, one page listing savings the 
city will enjoy in 1950, and two pages listing 
projects to be undertaken during the coming 
year. Wauwatosa’s 14-page report presents 
brief outlines of the personnel, equipment, 
and work accomplished. A chart shows the 
distribution of the tax dollar plus an “‘easy- 


to-understand”” summary of the estimated 
city expenditures. 

Departmental reports received during the 
past month include financial reports issued 
by Greenwood, Mississippi; Joplin, Mis- 
souri; Hearne, Texas; Little Rock, Arkansas; 
Meridian, Mississippi; New London, Con- 
necticut; Spokane, Washington; and West- 
mount, Quebec; and the police department 
report of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Open House 


Berkley, Michigan, and Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, recently held open house for citizens. 
Berkley held open house as part of a “‘Civic 
Day” for the high school students who 
elected mock city officials from among their 
members. The elected “city officials” then 
selected the administrative personnel and 
worked side-by-side with the regular city 
employees. Others were taken on inspection 
tours of the city departments. As a class proj- 
ect the students wrote an essay on their im- 
pressions of city operations. In Pasadena all 
city facilities were open to the public and 
some activities demonstrated, such as rescue 
work by the fire and police services. Attend- 
ance totaled 11,244 persons. Lebanon, Mis- 
souri, is planning an open house when the 
$700,000 power plant expansion is com- 
pleted. 


Public Hearings 


Montgomery County, Maryland, uses 
public hearings as a means of conveying in- 
formation about county affairs to citizens. 
When hearings are held on proposed regula- 
tory ordinances, on assessments for improv- 
ing streets, on zoning matters, and on other 
matters, County Manager Irving G. Mc- 
Nayr has found that brief explanations of the 
type of services rendered by the county are 
extremely effective. 

In Phoenix, Arizona, the city council re- 
quires full hearings for property owners be- 
fore improvement projects are undertaken. 
A group of property owners who recently 
appeared at the city hall to register their ob- 
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jections to proposed projects went away sat- 
isfied after all details had been explained. 
One project, however, was dropped when it 
was shown that less than a majority of the 
property owners had petitioned for the work. 


Use of Films 


Five cities have recently shown films to 
their citizens. University City Missouri, 
showed films on rat control and restaurant 
Sanitation to civic and restaurant groups. 
During fire prevention week, all local the- 
aters ran films on fire prevention supplied by 
the city fire department. Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, also uses films to illustrate the work 
of the health, light, and police departments, 
and health department films are used to in- 
struct food handlers. Richmond, Maine, 
shows films of the city’s police radio equip- 
ment, and Bethel, Maine, has a film of the 
city’s new water well. Montgomery County, 
Maryland, is planning to use films and 
before-and-after shots of public works proj- 
ects for use by county officials when address- 
ing citizen groups. 


Special Leaflets 


Nine cities have recently issued leaflets or 
bulletins to enclose with tax or utility bills. 
In University City, Missouri, a four-page 
leaflet issued over the name of the city coun- 
cil, announces dividends in the form of a tax 
reduction of approximately 2 per cent, re- 
views recent changes in municipal services, 
and on the last page carries a form which 
citizens can sign and mail to the city man- 
ager to request a copy of the annual report. 

Brookfield, Illinois, recently enclosed with 
water bills a circular that shows the dis- 
tribution of the tax dollar and a separate 
sheet shows how the tax bill is computed; the 
village receives only 16.8 cents of each tax 
dollar, the remainder being distributed 
among eight other taxing bodies that levy 
taxes on real property. 

Stratford, Connecticut, has enclosed with 
tax bills a one-page statement explaining the 
1950-51 city budget in terms of percentage 
of the total that goes to each municipal serv- 
ice and also in terms of the amount paid in 
taxes monthly by the average homeowner. 

In New Jersey the recreation commission 
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which serves the boroughs of Caldwell and 
West Caldwell enclosed with borough water 
bills an illustrated four-page report which 
outlines playground community needs and a 
program the commission hopes to carry out 
in 1950. A special insert shows the propor- 
tion of the total local taxes spent for recrea- 
tion. 

In Akron, Ohio, the metropolitan park 
district has distributed by mail and through 
school children thousands of copies of a se- 
ries of leaflets on the location of parks and 
the facilities provided. Most of the leaflets 
are printed in two colors and on one side of 
85 X11 sheets so that they can also be used 
for posting on bulletin boards. 

Glendale, California, has issued a series of 
four-page folders, entitled Your City and 
Mine, with front and back covers filled with 
pictures of city activities. One folder ex- 
plains the charter amendments voted on last 
fall, including two bond issues. Another is on 
finances and shows charts on property tax 
distribution, revenues, and expenditures. A 
third, subtitled ““How Can I Get My Alley 
Paved,” explains in detail the steps to be 
taken by the property owner. 

Other municipalities that have issued tax 
leaflets recently include Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Maryland; Henrico County, Virginia; 
and Marysville, Michigan. 


Radio Reporting 


Four cities use local radio facilities in re- 
porting to citizens. Wichita, Kansas, is con- 
tinuing its radio series ““Your City Reports”; 
44 weekly programs using 40 city employees 
on different programs were broadcast in 
1949. Medford, Oregon, city officials re- 
cently went on the air to explain the local 
improvement program in connection with a 
bond election. Pontiac, Michigan, carries 
regular once-a-week programs. Petaluma, 
California, shares a series of weekly 20-min- 
ute forums with the local chamber of com- 
merce. During the first quarter of 1950, city 
officials discussed city finances, library serv- 
ice, recreation, and local courts. The com- 
ments are recorded the day before the broad- 
cast. This series supplements the regular 
weekly radio talks by fire and police in- 
spectors and traffic bureau employees. 
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Cities Organize Employee 
Safety Programs 


N-THE-JOB accidents in public em- 

ployment were 2 per cent greater in 
1949 than in 1948, according to the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics (Monthly 
Labor Review, March, 1950). Of the nine in- 
dustry groups for which the bureau pub- 
lishes statistics on work injuries, only one 
group showed an increase in 1949—the serv- 
ice, government, and miscellaneous indus- 
tries group. Most of the increase in this 
group occurred in federal, state, and local 
government agencies. 

A conference was held in early May in 
New York City to provide intensive safety 
instruction to selected federal, state, and lo- 
cal government officials from all parts of the 
United States. The five-day meeting was 
conducted by the extension division of the 
City College of New York, and instruction 
was provided by a staff member from the 
National Safety Council. City College has 
been working for two years in New York City 
in establishing and administering a munici- 
pal safety program with specific instruction 
and training being given to the supervisors of 
the 160,000 city employees. In the first year 
of the safety program the New York Depart- 
ment of Sanitation showed a decline of 37 
per cent in the frequency rate of accidents 
and 39 per cent in the severity rate. 

Many other cities are reducing the num- 
ber of lost time injuries among municipal 
employees by organizing comprehensive 
safety programs. Among these cities are 
Alameda, Berkeley, Glendale, Oakland, 
Pasadena, and San Diego, California; De- 
troit, Michigan; and Akron, Cincinnati, 
and Dayton, Ohio. 

As one example, Cincinnati since 1933 
has reduced the number of man-days lost per 
accident by 50 per cent. For workmen’s 
compensation insurance, the city in 1948 
paid the state industrial commission 31 cents 
per $100 of payroll, as compared with 42 
cents in 1947, and 50 cents in 1944. The 
safety program is based in part on strict con- 


trol of city employees who are required (if 
ambulatory) to see a city physician when 
needing medical attention as a result of on- 
the-job accidents. A city physician sees em- 
ployees at home or calls at the hospital for 
those more seriously injured in city employ- 
ment. 

Pasadena, California, hopes to reduce the 
number of on-the-job accidents in 1950 
through a newly organized employee safety 
program. A safety committee has been ap- 
pointed to take preventive measures and in- 
vestigate all on-duty accidents involving 
city employees. The committee includes the 
fire chief, police chief, city engineer, street 
superintendent, park superintendent, city 
comptroller, general managers of the water 
and light departments, and the city person- 
nel director who serves as committee secre- 
tary. In a letter to city department heads the 
city manager stated that supervisors or fore- 
men are to submit reports of each accident 
to the secretary of the safety committee. In a 
separate letter to each employee the city 
manager stated that the principal job of the 
safety committee is to determine accident 
causes as part of a program of prevention. 
Each employee is asked to cooperate by re- 
porting all accidents promptly, reporting 
promptly to the emergency treatment center 
even for minor injuries, reporting to the su- 
pervisor or foreman any unsafe tools, equip- 
ment, or working conditions, using safety 
equipment provided by the city, and furnish- 
ing accurate information to the safety com- 
mittee concerning all on-the-job accidents. 


Municipal Services Extended to 
Newly Annexed Areas 
AN ANGELO, TEXAS, recently ex- 


tended municipal services to 21.5 square 
miles of newly annexed territory—fire and 
police protection, garbage collection, street 
construction and maintenance, and sanita- 
tion and health services. The city boundaries 
were pushed out on all sides; prior to the an- 
nexation the area of the city was only 7.7 
square miles. This increase of 280 per cent 
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gave the city a total area of 29.25 square 
miles. About 15,000 people lived in the 
fringe areas and this raised the population of 
San Angelo to 55,000 which is more than 
double the 1940 population. 

The idea of annexing the outlying fringe 
areas originated with the city commission. 
The proposal was approved by a majority 
vote of the people in the city. Prior to the 
referendum the city conducted an extensive 
publicity campaign by newspaper, radio, di- 
rect mail, and by sound truck. Some resi- 
dents outside the city limits objected to the 
idea of paying taxes but the fringe areas had 
no vote. 

None of the regular municipal services 
were adequate in the area annexed. The 
county had supplied some fire and police 
protection but only with city cooperation. 
Perhaps a majority of residents of the fringe 
areas favored annexation because they 
wanted sewerage service and fire protection. 
To provide municipal services will cost the 
city more than the area will produce in 
taxes but the city now has control over the 
development of the area and also room for 
expansion without the danger of being 
hemmed in.—Gar.Lanp P. FRANKs, city 
manager, San Angelo. 


City Rents Curb Parking Space 
in Residence Areas 


HE Milwaukee city council has passed 
an ordinance providing for all-night 
parking on city streets on a special permit 
basis when off-street parking facilities are 
not available to automobile owners. Al- 
though Milwaukee has had an ordinance 
prohibiting all-night parking on _ public 
streets for 20 years, it has been necessary in 
the past few years to grant numerous one- 
night special permits to persons unable to 
obtain off-street parking space in parking 
lots or garages. Calls from such persons seek- 
ing special permits every night have flooded 
the police department telephone switch- 
board. With an average of 6,000 automo- 
biles being parked on the public streets 
every night it was necessary to take some 
action to control the situation. 
The ordinance provides that permits will 
be issued to persons when the police depart- 
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ment ascertains that a parking lot or garage 
cannot be obtained within two blocks of the 
person’s residence. When parking facilities 
are not available on this basis, permits valid 
for one month only will be issued for a fee of 
$4 per month. Each permit must be re- 
newed once a month and different colored 
windshield stickers will be issued each 
month. Special privilege permits will be is- 
sued to night workers for parking during the 
period of their employment. No permits will 
be issued for parking on arterial highways, 
fire lanes, and streets with public transporta- 
tion lines. The permit fees will be used to 
provide off-street parking facilities. 


Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 

EMPORARY war housing can be 

transferred outright to municipalities 
and permanent war housing to low-rent mu- 
nicipal housing authorities under legislation 
recently enacted by Congress and sent to the 
President. Cities can acquire the sites either 
from the federal Public Housing Adminis- 
tration or from the owners that have leased 
the land. Municipalities may keep all in- 
come from the property rentals on tem- 
porary war housing, but net income from 
permanent housing must be returned to 
PHA who will make the usual 10 per cent 
payment in lieu of taxes. Municipalities and 
local housing authorities must make applica- 
tion to the Public Housing Administration 
before December 31, 1950. Temporary units 
not transferred to municipalities will be 
demolished in 1951 by PHA, provided the 
city approves, and permanent units not ac- 
cepted by low-rent authorities will be sold to 
veteran or cooperative groups. The total 
number of war housing units to be disposed 
of include 244,500 temporary units and 
135,300 permanent units. This legislation 
for the disposal of war housing meets recom- 
mendations of the American Municipal As- 
sociation adopted in a policy statement at 
its 1948 annual conference. 

A total of 246 cities have decontrolled 
rents through city council action, including 
nine cities over 100,000: Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia; Jacksonville, Florida; Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; Wichita, Kansas; Chattanooga 
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and Knoxville, Tennessee; Dallas, Texas; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; and Norfolk, Virginia. 
Action by these 246 cities was in addition to 
the removal of rent controls by the Federal 
Housing Expediter in 517 other localities. 
Under the 1949 rent act passed by Congress, 
municipal decontrol is final, but decontrol 
by the housing expediter can be rescinded 
later. To find out what happened to rents in 
decontrolled areas, the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics recently surveyed seven 
large cities—Knoxville, Dallas, Spokane, 
Salt Lake City, Jacksonville, Topeka, and 
Houston—where rents have been decon- 
trolled from one to five months. Between 
one-third and three-fifths of all rental dwell- 
ing units in these cities had been affected by 
rent increases. For those dwelling units for 
which rents were raised, the average in- 
crease in each city ranged from 16 per cent 
in Salt Lake City to 40 per cent in Houston. 
The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950 as 
reported to the House from the committee 
on public works would continue the high- 
way program on an accelerated basis with 
only minor changes. The pending bill au- 
thorizes a total appropriation of $570,000,- 
000 for the federal-aid system, interstate sys- 
tem, and urban roads, for each of the two 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1952 and 1953. 
The bill increases the federal share on right- 
of-way cost from one-third to one-half. 
Local government employment was sub- 
stantially higher in January, 1950, than in 


January, 1949, according to the United 


States Bureau of the Census. The total pub- 
lic employment in January, 1950, was 
6,119,000 public employees. City nonschool 
employees totaled 1,073,000, an increase of 
3 per cent over January, 1949. City non- 
school payroll was $220,600,000 in January, 
1950, or 7 per cent greater than a year ago. 
According to the census report, payroll 
amounts continued to grow at a faster rate 
than the volume of employment but by a 
lesser margin, suggesting that pay increases 
to local employees are less widespread than 
in the preceding post-war years. 

The United States Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security has listed 40 localities in re- 
cent months where unemployment, as meas- 
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ured by the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram, has reached the “‘distress point.”’ In 
several of these areas unemployment is equal 
to that prevailing in 1933. The 12 hardest 
hit areas are Washington County, Maine; 
Lawrence, Massachusetts; Pottsville and 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania; Jasper, Ala- 
bama; Clinton, Indiana; Cairo, Crab Or- 
chard, and Mount Vernon, Illinois; Cheboy- 
gan and Muskegon, Michigan; and Park 
City, Utah. 


Daily Roll-Call Training Pro- 
gram for Policemen 

OS ANGELES has successfully con- 

ducted for more than one year a new 
technique of providing continuous training 
for policemen. It is known as “roll-call 
training’ and was started when patrol su- 
pervisors felt an obligation to pass on some 
of their experiences to their subordinates. 
The roll-call period was lengthened to allow 
an uninterrupted training period of 15 min- 
utes daily. 

The basic material used is a “Daily 
Training Bulletin” printed on both sides of a 
single 8} X 11-inch sheet. It is prepared by 
the field training unit of the training divi- 
sion of the police department. The bulletin 
is graphically illustrated to aid in the better 
understanding of the material presented. 
Titles of most of the first hundred bulletins 
that were issued start with the words ““How 
to” and deal with such subjects as: operation 
of mobile radio equipment, use of the police 
field telephone, developing a good oddity 
file, care of automotive equipment, use of the 
shotgun, arrest of private citizens, looking 
for latent fingerprints, proceeding with a 
preliminary burglary report, and describing 
stolen or recovered property. 

The information used in the training bul- 
letins often is not available from any pub- 
lished source. The Los Angeles police de- 
partment therefore develops some of the 
material from conferences and interviews 
among its most successful officers and super- 
visors. For example, information used in a 
series of bulletins on how policemen can im- 
prove their chances of apprehending an 
armed robber originated from a conference 
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composed of men who have been successful 
in this phase of work. Opinions and com- 
ments of police officers as to subject matter 
also were used as a basis for training bulle- 
tins. 

The daily training sessions are conducted 
by more than 250 sergeants and lieutenants 
who were trained in the techniques of teach- 
ing. Roll-call training is carried on seven 
days a week. The first five days are devoted 
to teaching, discussing, and reviewing mate- 
rial prepared by the field training unit. 
These lessons consist of information on po- 
lice work which was discovered to be the 
greatest problem to the field officer. ‘Two 
days of the week are reserved for a special 
review of previous lessons or to the discussion 
of divisional problems. The daily training 
bulletins are numbered consecutively, and 
each copy is punched to fit a standard size 
three-ring notebook.—W. A. Worrton, chief 
of police, Los Angeles. 


County Rents Police Cars 


OURTEEN rented police cars equipped 

with three-way radio will be put in 
service on July 1 in Charleston County, 
South Carolina. This plan is being adopted 
because of dissatisfaction with the present 
plan of county policemen furnishing their 
own automotive equipment on a monthly 
travel allowance, the inability of the county 
to finance an immediate heavy investment 
in police patrol cars, and the lack of ade- 
quate service facilities for proper mainte- 
nance of the equipment. 

The county received five bids for rental of 
automobiles, ranging from 2.33 cents per 
mile to 4 cents per mile. The low bidder at 
2.33 cents per mile will furnish two-door 
Mercury sedan or club coupe automobiles; 
provide all maintenance, repair, and lubri- 
cation for the cars; and replace each car 
with a new one when the vehicle has trav- 
eled 30,000 miles or at the end of one year, 
whichever occurs first. 

The county, as part of the agreement, 
guarantees payment for each car for a mini- 
mum of 30,000 miles per year to be paid 
monthly on the basis of the actual miles trav- 
eled; to pay all city, county, and federal 
taxes, if any; to furnish all gasoline, lubricat- 
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ing oil, and antifreeze; to furnish and pay for 
the installation of all such special equipment 
as radios, lights, and sirens; to repair and 
replace tires as needed after initial delivery 
of the cars; and to obtain all necessary col- 
lision and liability insurance. 

The contract agreement has been estab- 
lished for a two-year period. The rental rate 
of 2.33 cents per mile can be re-negotiated 
at any time when the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ ‘‘Standard Index of 
Wholesale Prices for Automotive Equip- 
ment” increases or decreases 3 per cent from 
the index of March, 1950.—E. R. STALLINGs, 


county manager, Charleston County, South 
Carolina. 


Improved Surety Bond Coverage 
Available at Lower Cost 
AKLAND, CALIFORNIA, has pur- 
chased a ‘“‘commercial’ public em- 
ployees faithful performance blanket bond 
for 1,339 officials and employees at a pre- 
mium cost which is lower than the amount 
paid previously for bonding only 155 em- 
ployees. The ““commercial’’ bond is the type 
used by banks and other commercial institu- 
tions. The city got bids through the local as- 
sociation of insurance agents and a non- 
board company submitted the lowest bid, 
lower by approximately 20 per cent. An ad- 
ditional savings of 162 per cent of the total 
premium was effected by purchasing the 
bond on a three-year term basis. 

This type of surety bond was first made 
available only to council-manager and com- 
mission government cities through a ruling 
issued by surety company rating authorities 
in September, 1949. The ruling was ex- 
tended on March 27, 1950, to include all 
local governments regardless of form. The 
important features of the ‘commercial’ 
bond are: 

1. One bond may cover all employee posi- 
tions in all departments (excluding elective 
officials.) Whole departments may be ex- 
cluded from the bond schedule where surety 
coverage is not required. 

2. Employee positions are placed in three 
classifications according to work performed 
and the monetary risk involved. Depart- 
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ment heads, division supervisors, and em- 
ployees who handle money fall into the A 
classification, clerical positions in B, and 
skilled and unskilled laborers, craftsmen, and 
other nonclerical workers fall into Class C. 

3. Basic premium rates for honesty cover- 
age are determined by the number of Class 
A employees. The rate per employee be- 
comes lower as the number of employees in- 
creases. A small flat charge is made for Class 
B employees, and no charge is made for 
honesty coverage on Class C employees. 

4. The amount of surety coverage as well 
as the number of Class A employees are rate 
determining factors. Increasing a primary 
honesty bond from $2,500 to $5,000, how- 
ever, only increases the premium rate by 
about 36 per cent. 

5. Faithful performance coverage may be 
obtained by adding a straight 50 per cent of 
the premium cost for honesty coverage, and 
by reclassifying all Class C employees to 
Class B. 

6. The loss experience rating of the city 
during the immediate prior seven to 10-year 
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period is a determining factor (with non- 
board companies) in establishing the pre- 
mium rate. A favorable experience rating 
may result in premium reductions up to 10 
per cent. This feature has not been available 
generally to cities under other bonding 
plans. 

7. Cities may choose the desired type and 
amount of surety coverage from several al- 
ternative plans. The primary bond amounts 
range from $2,500 up. Excess coverage may 
be proyided for those positions normally 
covered for larger amounts. 

The city of Oakland purchased the $10,- 
000 primary bond on honesty and faithful 
performance for each employee with excess 
coverage on several key officials. This plan 
increases the protection for a majority of the 
positions normally covered by $1,000 or 
$2,000 surety and continues the high protec- 
tion on key officials by excess coverage. The 
bond covers 14 city departments, seven 
others being specifically excluded.—Hu.- 
LIARD B. WILSON, executive secretary to the 
city manager, Oakland. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 
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lem me 6 Geet Rpke ieen Lee Bebe 
Consumers’ Prices!.......... 1935-39 =100 167.0 Mar. 166.5 169.5 167.5 170.9 
Municipal Bonds?........... % yield 2.03 4-20 2.01 2.15 2.09 2.21 
Motor Vehicle Deaths?....... Number 2,440 Mar. 2,190 2,120 2,010 3,150 
Municipal Construction‘..... In millions $134 Feb. $112 $94 $94 $260 
Building Material Prices®..... 1926=100 192.7 Feb. 191.7 201.4 188.2 202.2 
Construction Activity®....... In millions $1,500 Mar. $1,414 $1,195 $1,146 $1,913 
eer - $272 * $248 $219 $187 $388 
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1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Figures are for entire country. 

4 Public Construction. Office of Economic Research, General Services Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Includes contracts awarded; data are from the F. W. Dodge Corporation for the 37 Eastern states and the 
District of Columbia, and from the Engineering News-Record, Daily Pacific Builder, and other news sources for 


the 11 Western states. 


’ Public Construction. Index covers wholesale prices on brick and tile, cement, lumber, paint and paint ma- 
terials, plumbing and heating, structural steel, and other building materials; data are from the Department 


of Labor. 


® Public Construction. Data are from the Departments of Commerce and Labor. First line gives total figures. 











Adopts Housing Standards 


IAMI, FLORIDA, city council recently 
adopted rigid standards for all dwellings 
in the city. The city is given the right to repair or 
to demolish sub-par structures when a property 
owner refuses to do so. The ordinance adopts 
standards of the committee on the hygiene of 
housing of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion. These standards provide for inside*sanitary 
facilities in all dwellings, outside windows in each 
room, two entrances, electricity, city water, and 
sewage disposal, and at least 40 square feet of 
sleeping space per person. The city can order the 
repair or demolition of any structure in which 
any one of these essentials is missing. Owners will 
have 30 days to comply but may ask a review by 
the appeals board set up in the ordinance. En- 
forcement of the ordinance it is anticipated will 
result in the condemnation of many dwellings in 
the slum areas. . . . In St. Louis, Missouri, mini- 
mum housing standards adopted two years ago 
became effective in April, 1950. The city plan 
commission has requested an appropriation of 
$26,000 for surveys necessary to enforce the mini- 
mum standards. 


Seattle Amends City Charter 


Voters in Seattle, Washington, recently ap- 
proved charter amendments providing an ad- 
ministrative assistant to the mayor and continu- 
ing a transit commission to manage the transit 
system. A referendum measure authorizing the 
city council to specify the beginning and ending 
dates of daylight saving time was also adopted, 
while two other measures were defeated, one out- 
lawing self-service gasoline stations and the other 
approving an application for public housing 
funds from the federal government. The adminis- 
trative assistant would relieve the mayor of ad- 
ministrative detail in managing the city depart- 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Governmen- 
tal Research Association, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 
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ments. A five-inember transit commission will 
continue to fix fares, establish routes, make con- 
tracts, appoint a qualified superintendent of 
transportation, and authorize rules and policies 
for operating this city owned utility. The sys- 
tem’s annual budget must be approved by the 
city council and the city purchasing agent will do 
the buying for the transit system. Self-service 
gasoline stations may now be allowed in Seattle. 
The city council previously adopted an ordinance 
prohibiting self-service gasoline stations which 
the voters refused to ratify. The public housing 
referendum measure defeated by the voters would 
have authorized the city to apply for a loan of 
$272,000 in federal funds to make a study leading 
to the construction of low-rent public housing 
units and providing for a cooperative agreement 
between the city and the city housing authority. 


Revise Zoning Ordinances 

Antioch, California, has adopted a new zoning 
ordinance which requires off-street parking ex- 
cept in the central business district, elimination 
of nonconforming uses and buildings, and exclu- 
sion of dwellings in industrial districts. Rye, New 
York, recently revised its zoning ordinance to re- 
quire parking space for one and one-fourth motor 
vehicles for each apartment, with one parking 
space for each three apartments being so located 
as to be convenient for visitors’ cars. Garden 
apartment developments (AA zone) are limited 
to about 144 families to the acre and 20 per cent 
coverage. The allowable maximum height of 
apartments and business buildings is reduced 
from six stories to three stories. 


Two Towns Consolidate 

A municipal consolidation has recently been 
completed and another has been turned down. 
In Ohio the cities of Fairfield (2,549) and Osborn 
(1,705) on January 1, 1950, were consolidated as 
the city of Fairborn, Ohio, with an estimated 
population of 10,000. Osborn had adopted the 
council-manager plan two years ago and the new 
city is operating under this charter and City 
Manager H. A. Dellinger of Osborn continues as 
manager of the new town. A five-man commis- 
sion selected by the city councils of both villages 
had formulated terms and conditions for the con- 
solidation and the people of both villages voted in 
favor of the step. In Virginia a referendum on the 
consolidation of the counties of Elizabeth City 
and Warwick, the cities of Newport News and 
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Hampton, and the town of Phoebus failed re- 
cently because only the voters of Newport News 
and Warwick County voted in favor of the con- 
solidation. A majority in the other areas was op- 
posed to the plan. 


Recommends Sanitary Landfill 


Combined garbage and rubbish collection and 
sanitary landfill disposal are recommended for 
Omaha, Nebraska, by engineering consultants 
who recently made a study of the city’s refuse col- 
lection and disposal methods. Collection costs 
under the proposed plan are estimated at from 80 
to 90 cents a month per residential dwelling unit; 
householders now pay private haulers at least $1 
a month to have only rubbish removed. About 20 
per cent of the annual collection and disposal 
costs, according to the report, should be met from 
the general property tax and the balance from 
service charges. Service charges would be levied 
on per-room basis for residences and a per-quan- 
tity basis for business firms; the landfill system of 
disposal would be used but a site for incineration 
would be obtained in the event suitable land be- 
comes too scarce in the future; and the city would 
adopt an ordinance and regulations governing 
household preparation of refuse for collection and 
disposal. 


Finance Trends and News 


The upward trend in tax revenues which char- 
acterized state and local finances through most of 
the 1940’s appeared to be approaching an end in 
1949. Particularly from the close of the war 
through 1948 there were few instances of declines 
in tax revenues but in 1949 state consumer tax 
revenues took a downward trend. In 1949 collec- 
tions from state sales taxes dropped below the 
1948 mark in almost half of the states with such a 
tax. Tobacco tax collections also fell below 1948 
levels in seven states, according to the Federation 
of Tax Administrators. . . . Philadelphia is mak- 
ing a survey of its license fee system with a view 
to making inspectional services self-supporting. 
Fees provided in ordinances adopted years ago 
are not sufficient to meet present administrative 
costs. . . . Coral Gables, Florida, has prepared a 
comprehensive accounting manual with classifi- 
cations of accounts, illustrative forms, and charts 
of funds, major books of records, cash receipts, ex- 
penditures and commitments, and ad valorem 
taxes. Coral Gables also is installing a machine 
payroll system and taking its first municipal 
property inventury. ... In Virginia the state su- 
preme court has held valid a 2-cent per package 
cigarette tax, a 5 per cent tax on floral designs, 
and a 5 per cent tax on transient rooms levied 


early in 1949 by Roanoke, Virginia. The Ohio 
Supreme Court has held that the municipally 
owned Cleveland stadium is subject to real estate 
taxation since it is operated in a proprietary ca- 
pacity rather than as a governmental function. 
. .. In Phoenix, Arizona, the schools in 1949 re- 
ceived 70 cents out of every dollar paid in local 
property taxes, the city received 17 cents, the 
county nine cents, and the state four cents. Of the 
17 cents received by the city, more than nine 
cents was for debt service and the remaining 
eight cents went toward the cost of operating the 
city government. ... Stephenson, Michigan 
(612), has increased sewer connection charges to 
$200 for manufacturing establishments, $100 for 
commercial concerns, and $50 for house owners. 


Extends One-Man Police Car Plan 


Montgomery County, Maryland, since Au- 
gust, 1949, has assigned one officer instead of two 
to police patrol cars on the day shift, and a special 
committee that has recently made a survey of 
police patrol operation has recommended that the 
system be extended so that one-man cars will be 
used exclusively on the day shift in one district 
and on the day and evening shifts in the other 
two districts. The committee in a 49-page report 
pointed out, however, that one-man patrol cars 
had not resulted in extending police coverage 
substantially because policemen are frequently 
used for such special services as duty at school 
crossings, weddings, funerals, church services, 
and in providing money escorts. In addition to 
curtailing these special services, the committee 
recommended that the police division take over 
recruitment, training, and supervision of school 
crossing guards now employed by the board of 
education; special training for police patrolmen 
assigned to one-man patrol cars; and establish- 
ment of a county-wide patrol car pool for the 
police division. 


Requires Performance Budget 


The Los Angeles city council has called for 
more information for use in considering depart- 
mental budget requests. Departmental budget re- 
quests must now be accompanied by statements 
describing its basic functions, the legal authority 
for its activities, and a justification statement for 
proposed expenditures. Each department also is 
expected to include unit cost measurements 
where possible, work programs, and estimates of 
anticipated workload. Requests for capital items 
other than equipment must be listed separately 
with sufficient detail for the council to judge their 
relative importance. The newly established pro- 
cedures follow the Hoover Commission recom- 
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mendations for a performance budget in the fed- 
eral government. 


Citizens Study Public Affairs 


“‘Citizen-seminars” on various aspects of pub- 
lic affairs have been prepared by the extension 
division of the University of Wisconsin for use by 
informal discussion groups in Wisconsin com- 
munities. Each citizen seminar is a packet con- 
taining study and discussion materials. Some of 
the titles on state and local affairs include 
“School District Reorganization,” ‘“Town Gov- 
ernment Today,” ‘Forms of City Government,” 
and ‘County Government Today.”’ Each study 
kit contains a brief introductory statement, read- 
ings prepared especially for that topic, a list of 
additional references, questions and problems for 
group discussions, and suggestions for conducting 
the group sessions. The study kits either can be 
borrowed from the University or purchased at 
cost. Each citizen seminar has been prepared by 
a faculty member at the University who is well 
versed in the particular subject. 


Conducts Local Pay Survey 


Escanaba, Michigan, recently conducted a 
salary survey among 11 Michigan and Wisconsin 
cities similar to Escanaba in population and de- 
gree of industrialization, and seven private com- 
panies in the vicinity. The survey was made to 
secure basic information for making any neces- 
sary adjustments in the salaries of city employees. 
Data were obtained by questionnaires and per- 
sonal interviews on salaries, working hours, over- 
time pay, vacation and sick leave policies, holi- 
days, and employee pension plans. The general 
conclusions reached from the survey were that 
Escanaba salaries compared favorably with those 
in other cities but were less than salaries generally 
paid in private employment. 


Cities Reduce Work Week 


A five-day week for all city employees except 
firemen and policemen has been adopted by Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. Hourly rate employees will 
now work 45 hours per week and administrative 
and clerical employees 37} hours per week. A 
study of the experience of other North Carolina 
cities with the five-day work week was made by a 
committee of city employees before the question 
was submitted to the city council. One of the 
committee members acted as spokesman for the 
group in presenting the report to the council and 
in answering questions with regard to the plan. 
. .. Voters in Pontiac, Michigan, by a three-to- 
two majority recently approved a reduction in 
the work week for city firemen from 723 to 63 
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hours per week. Pontiac also will go on a 40-hour 
week for all city employees except policemen and 
firemen. Other cities have recently reduced their 
work weeks: New London, Connecticut, has cut 
the work week for firemen from 72 to 56 hours, 
and Portland, Maine, from 84 to 74 hours; Pasa- 
dena, California, and Madison, Wisconsin, have 
reduced the work week for policemen from 44 to 
40 hours; Winnetka, Illinois, has reduced all de- 
partments except police and fire from 44 to 40 
hours per week and firemen from 78 to 72 hours. 


Policemen and Firemen Dictate Reports 


Reporting by policemen and firemen has been 
speeded up in 42 cities by the use of mechanical 
dictating equipment which is connected to police 
telephone box systems and switchboards and to 
fire department communication equipment. Po- 
licemen and firemen upon completion of investi- 
gations may dictate their reports from the field to 
be transcribed in the headquarters office. The 
entire process has reduced time spent by police- 
men and firemen at headquarters, reduced over- 
time accumulated in report writing, and resulted 
in better reports. Cities making use of mechanical 
dictating equipment for police departments in- 
clude Alameda, Berkeley, and Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia; Denver, Colorado; Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut; Washington, D.C.; Davenport and Des 
Moines, Iowa; Kansas City, Kansas; Baltimore, 
Maryland; St. Louis, Missouri; Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada; Concord, New Hampshire; Albany, 
Mineola, and New York City, New York; Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina; Memphis and Nashville, Tennessee; Austin, 
Texas; Norfolk, Virginia; and Seattle, Washing- 
ton. Fire departments that use this type of equip- 
ment include: Los Angeles, California; Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Boston and Brockton, Massachusetts; 
Detroit, Michigan; Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Manchester, New Hampshire; Charleston, West 
Virginia; and Montreal, Quebec. Both fire and 
police departments use this equipment in a com- 
bined operation in Miami, Florida; Atlanta, 
Georgia; Cambridge, Massachusetts; and Akron 
and Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Recent Personnel News 


In Cincinnati the civil service commission has 
prepared a handbook on service ratings for the 
Probst System used in the police department. The 
handbook explains the purpose of the rating, who 
should rate, how to mark the form used, and pro- 
cedures for discussing the rating with the employ- 
ees. Items used in the rating are fully interpreted 
with the hope of securing.greater consistency in 
ratings. ...In San Diego, California, the city 
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council has adopted a new set of rules which pro- 
vides that sick leave can be accumulated to a max- 
imum of 90 days, that the probationary period for 
patrolmen be extended to one year, that seniority 
be considered in computing layoff, and that ex- 
cessive absenteeism is a cause for discharge. . . . 
The Kern County, California, personnel depart- 
ment has issued a booklet for use in collecting in- 
formation from public jurisdictions throughout 
the state and from local industry on wages and 
salaries. The booklet includes detailed job de- 
scriptions of 65 different types of positions. . . . 
In Yonkers, New York, the appellate division of 
the state court system has reversed the city man- 
ager’s ruling in a dispute between the city and 
some 500 employees in the garbage collection 
service. The manager had decided that the eight- 
day work stoppage was a strike (see PusLic MAN- 
AGEMENT, April, 1950, p. 87). . . . In Milwaukee 
the Citizens’ Governmental Research Bureau re- 
cently pointed out that city and county employ- 
ees have 13 paid holidays as compared with the 
prevailing practice of six paid holidays in busi- 
ness establishments in that city. Only policemen 
and firemen have the equivalent of six regular 
holidays a year. The bureau pointed out that 
these seven extra holidays cost the city and coun- 
ty $750,000 annually and that the city and county 
should formulate uniform paid holiday ordi- 
nances to correspond with prevailing practice in 
local private business. 


Small City Adopts Retirement Plan 


Sturgis, Michigan (7,214), voters recently 
adopted a charter amendment that provides a 
retirement plan for the 150 employees of the city. 
Participation in the plan is compulsory for full- 
time employees. Policemen and firemen must re- 
tire at age 60 and other employees at age 65, but 
the retirement board upon application may ex- 
tend the retirement age to 70, or October 1, 
1955, whichever is later. It provides the employee 
with a basic pension of $100 plus a membership 
service pension of one one-hundred thirty-fifth of 
his average final compensation multiplied by the 
number of years of membership service and also a 
prior service pension of two one-hundred thirty- 
fifths of his average final compensation multiplied 
by the number of years of prior service, not to ex- 
ceed 30 years. The maximum pension that can be 
paid under the plan is $1,800 per year. Employ- 
ees contribute 5 per cent of their salary or wages 
and the cost of the plan to the city will be between 
8 and 9 per cent of the payroll, because of prior 
service provisions. Employees who terminate 
their employment prior to retirement get back 
their contributions plus 3 per cent interest. The 
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local retirement plan is similar to the state- 
administered plan; a local plan was preferred be- 
cause of changes which the state legislature might 
make in the state plan and because the idea of 
paying for the plan from local funds and adminis- 
tering it locally appealed to both citizens and 
employees. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Ordinances recently adopted provide that: 
water and sewer connections be made in advance 
of street paving projects in Saginaw, Michigan; 
auctioneers and auction sales of real or personal 
property be licensed in Washington, D.C.; air- 
port approaches be protected as part of the zon- 
ing and planning code in Madison, Wisconsin; 
policemen work 44 hours a week until July 1, 
1950, when the work week shall be reduced to 40 
hours in Madison; persons handling or dealing 
in butane or propane gases be required to carry 
personal injury and property damage insurance 
in Spokane, Washington; the wearing of masks 
and the burning of crosses in public places or on 
private property without permission is prohibited 
in Raleigh, North Carolina; and skywriting, 
dropping handbills from aircraft, and unneces- 
sary noises with aircraft are curbed in Denver. 

Oakland, California, has recently adopted 
new regulations for self-service laundries and has 
published a revised draft of its rules for all types 
of laundries. The new rules provide standards of 
sanitation, require inspection of all equipment at 
self-service laundries and issuance of a health per- 
mit, require that buildings used by such laundries 
meet certain specifications, and set the annual 
inspection fee at $10. Other laundry establish- 
ments pay an annual inspection fee of $25 plus an 
additional fee of $1 for each employee. 


Recruits Management Interns 


Kansas City, Missouri, is recruiting manage- 
ment interns again; the interns selected last June 
have been retained on regular full-time basis. 
Interns have the title of “administrative research 
assistant” with a monthly salary of $200 to $240. 
The internship is for a 12-month period begin- 
ning June 1. Each of the three interns to be se- 
lected will be assigned to a department where he 
will have definite work assignments. Opportunity 
is provided, however, for the intern to learn the 
operations of other departments, attend various 
committee and staff meetings of the city manager 
and department heads, attend a council meeting, 
and attend Saturday morning classes taught by 
various department heads. The internships are 
open to graduate students who have completed 
all required courses for a master’s degree in pub- 
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lic administration, business administration, or in- 
dustrial engineering. Selection is made on a com- 
parative rating of training, experience, work hab- 
its, and personality qualifications as disclosed by 
scholastic records and inquiry directed to gradu- 
ate school instructors. There is no written exami- 
nation. 


Recommends Adoption of Housing Code 


The Kansas City, Missouri, department of re- 
search and budget recently submitted a report to 
the city manager recommending a housing in- 
spection and rehabilitation program for Kansas 
City. To rehabilitate and improve existing hous- 
ing, the report recommends the adoption of a 
housing code and the establishment of a housing 
inspection and enforcement service to be admin- 
istered by a new division of housing within the 
health department. The division would have a 
staff of 15, including 12 inspectors, and would 
cost $40,000 the first year and $60,000 annually 
thereafter. The new division would first make a 
thorough survey of housing conditions in Kansas 
City. The proposed division of housing would 
perform its inspection service on a block-by-block 
basis, enforce all rules and ordinances relating to 
housing, and select sub-standard areas and notify 
property owners to raise their housing up to 
standard. The division would start condemnation 
proceedings against structures that cannot be re- 
habilitated and assist other departments in mak- 
ing any necessary public improvements. The di- 
vision would be made a part of the health depart- 
ment since many functions now being performed 
by that department are related to housing. The 
proposed housing code would define minimum 
housing standards, authorize the health depart- 
ment to make rules and regulations to enforce the 
code, and provide for a coordinating committee 
to aid the department in carrying out its provi- 
sions. 


Completes Master Traffic Plan 


San Leandro, California, has just completed a 
master street, highway, and parking plan based 
on a survey of the city’s existing street and high- 
way system, traffic flow, parking facilities, and 
street lighting. An improvement program is rec- 
ommended for streets and highways, traffic con- 
trol, parking facilities, supplemented by a timing 
schedule and financial proposals to realize the 
plan. A five-year master street plan is outlined to 
control street construction and also a master 
parking plan to guide curb-space regulation and 
development of off-street parking facilities. The 
report urges that all engineering plans and speci- 
fications be drafted at least one year before the 
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start of any construction. Other recommenda- 
tions include the adoption of a modern traffic and 
parking ordinance and the establishment of a 
traffic advisory committee consisting of the city 
manager, public works director, police chief, city 
attorney, and planning advisor, to review all stop 
signs, traffic signals, and other traffic control de- 
vices. The acquisition and improvement of the 
proposed off-street parking facilities in four sepa- 
rate districts would be financed through revenue 
bonds to be secured by parking meter revenues 
and by property assessments levied in each dis- 
trict equal to approximately 50 per cent of the 
estimated cost of the projects located in each dis- 
trict. Maintenance and operation costs would be 
paid from parking meter revenues. The report 
also proposes that the zoning ordinance be 
amended to require off-street parking for indus- 
trial developments, that all curb spaces in com- 
mercial areas be adequately marked, and that 
driveway openings in commercial areas be re- 
stricted. 


Courses in Traffic Training 


Police executives will learn the latest tech- 
niques in their field during the annual summer 
institute at the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University on July 10 to 28. The institute will 
consist of nine one-week courses and a one-day 
seminar, covering such subjects as problems of 
supervisory police officers, traffic engineering, 
public education for traffic safety, accident rec- 
ords and their uses, pedestrian protection, and 
chemical tests for intoxication. . . . City, county, 
and state police will attend a two-week course on 
June 5 to 16 at New York University Center for 
Safety Education. Staff members of the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University will conduct 
the course. A judges’ and prosecutors’ conference 
in traffic court administration will be conducted 
at the same time by the Traffic Institute and the 
American Bar Association. More information 
about the course may be obtained from the 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


To Make Management Survey 


In New York City the mayor has recently in- 
augurated a large-scale ““management survey aS 
an all-out effort “to achieve a maximum of econ- 
omy and efficiency in the city government con- 
sistent with maintenance of adequate public 
services.” The survey will be on a scale without 
parallel in American municipal history; it is ¢x- 
pected to require two years to complete and will 
cost at least $1,500,000. The mayor’s 29-member 
Committee on Management Survey is headed by 
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the city comptroller and consists of city officials, 
career civil servants, and civic, professional, busi- 
ness, and labor leaders. The committee has se- 
lected Luther Gulick, president of the Institute of 
Public Administration, as full-time director to 
assemble a staff and to conduct the survey. The 
study will cover all city departments and agen- 
cies, the city’s administrative structure generally, 
and its over-all financial problems. 


Police and Firemen’s Holidays 

Berkeley, California, city council recently au- 
thorized all employees of the fire department, 
other than the fire chief and civilian employees, 
to be paid additional compensation for work per- 
formed on 11 holidays at the straight time daily 
rate of one-thirtieth of their regular monthly 
salaries. Previously firemen had received addi- 
tional vacation leave for time worked on holi- 
days. Berkeley policemen receive compensatory 
time off for time worked on holidays. To obtain 
information on the practice of other cities with 
regard to paying policemen and firemen who are 
required to work on general holidays the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association recently 
sent an inquiry to selected cities in various popu- 
lation groups. Of the 58 cities replying, 23 grant 
compensatory time off to both policemen and 
firemen for holiday work, four cities grant extra 
pay to both groups, three cities allow both groups 
extra vacation, seven cities have various pay 
practices, and 21 cities make no provision for 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 

Municipal Finance Officers Association— 
Montreal, June 4-8, 1950. 

National Education Association—St. Louis, 
July 3-7, 1950. 

American Library 
July 16-22, 1950. 

American Society of Planning Officials—Los 
Angeles, August 13-16, 1950. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs—San 
Francisco, September 12-15, 1950. 

National Recreation Association—Cleveland, 
October 2-6, 1950. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—Milwaukee, October 8-11, 1950. 


Association—Cleveland, 
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either pay or time off for employees who work on 
general holidays. 

The 23 cities that grant compensatory time off 
to policemen and firemen for holiday work are: 
Fresno and Stockton, California; New London, 
Connecticut; Columbus, Georgia; Ames, Iowa; 
Elmira, Mamaroneck, and Watertown, New 
York; Charlotte, North Carolina; Ashtabula, 
Ohio; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Bend and 
Eugene, Oregon; Sewickley, Pennsylvania; Rock 
Hill, South Carolina; Kingsport, Tennessee; Har- 
risonburg and Roanoke, Virginia; Clarksburg, 
West Virginia; Madison, Wisconsin; Laramie, 
Wyoming; and LaTuque and Shawinigan Falls, 
Quebec. The four cities paying policemen and 
firemen extra wages for work on holidays are: 
Chico and Pasadena, California; Marquette, 
Michigan; and Cushing, Oklahoma. The three 
cities allowing policemen and firemen extra vaca- 
tion leave for holiday work are: Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida; Winnetka, Illinois; and Albert Lea, 
Minnesota. Six cities have various practices ap- 
plying to either policemen or firemen, or to both. 
In Portland, Maine, policemen receive compen- 
satory time off and firemen receive additional va- 
cation leave. In Fargo, North Dakota, compensa- 
tory time off is allowed to policemen only. In 
Pontiac, Michigan, only policemen receive extra 
pay for holiday work. In Sarasota, Florida, po- 
licemen and firemen receive either Christmas or 
New Year’s Day as a holiday. In Verdun, Que- 
bec, and Rockland, Maine, policemen and fire- 
men have a choice of compensatory time off or 
extra pay for holiday work. 


National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Adlantic City, October 9-12, 1950. 

American Public Works Association—Public 
Works Congress and Equipment Show—New 
York City, October 15-18, 1950. 

National Association of Housing Officials— 
Detroit, October 16-19, 1950. 

38th National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion—Chicago, October 16-20, 1950. 

American Public Health Association—St. 
Louis, October 30 to November 3, 1950. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Houston, November 26-30, 1950. 

Civil Service Assembly—Atlanta, November 
27-30, 1950. 

American Public Welfare Association—Chi- 
cago, November 30 to December 2, 1950. 
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DEVELOPMENT. By James Dahir. Harper & 
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1950. 321pp. $4. 
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ZONING AND REZONING. United States Public 
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Angeles Police Department, Los Angeles, Cali- 
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MABLE Liguips. National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 85 John Street, New York 7. Decem- 
ber, 1949. 57pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE 76TH CONFERENCE OF THE 
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pp. 23-114. 75 cents. 
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Washington 25, D.C. 1949. 50pp. 20 cents. 
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Motor Courts AND TRAILER Parks. By Mary 
W. Ebert. United States Office of Domestic 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. November, 
1949. 8pp. 

THe ProsieM oF BuicHt ELIMINATION IN MIL- 
WAUKEE. Board of Public Land Commission- 
ers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. January, 1950. 
20pp. 

MANUAL OF HiGHwAy CONSTRUCTION PRACTICES 
AND MeEtHops. American Association of State 
Highway Officials, 1220 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington 4, D.C. 1949. 181pp. $2.50. 

REFUSE COLLECTION AND DisposAt IN 156 CALI- 
FORNIA Cities. By Winston R. Updegraff and 
Richard Bartle. League of California Cities, 
Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, California. 1949. 
Unpaged. 50 cents. 

1949-50 INVENTORY AND GUIDE FOR ACTION. 
President’s Highway Safety Conference. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1949. 76pp. 50 cents. 

DesicGN STANDARDS FOR MAjorR AND SECONDARY 
City Streets. By Design Standards Commit- 
tee. Bureau of Governmental Research and 
Services, University of Washington, Seattle. 
1950. 14pp. 





Get Your Copy Now 


entitled— 


Personnel Traffic 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET 





Hundreds of ideas on how to stretch the tax dollar, based on actual 
municipal experience, are available in a recently published pamphlet 


CHECK LIST ON HOW CITIES CAN CUT COSTS 


Mayors, city managers, and department heads in many cities already 
are using this check list of more than 500 questions to determine how to 
cut city operating costs and at the same time improve the quality and 
quantity of municipal service. The subjects covered are: 


Police Health and Welfare Finance 

Fire Management Government Structure 
Elections Public Works Utilities 

Parks and Recreation Education Housing 

Office Practice Public Libraries Planning 


To rate your city, merely check each question in Check List “yes” or “no.” 
(Yes equals proved practices; No equals warning signals) Add them and you have the rating. 


Order Today and Find Out How Well Your City Rates 
PRICE $1.00. 52 pp. (25 per cent discount on four copies or more) 


Send your order to 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 


Inspectional Services 


ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 














SPEED UP AND SIMPLIFY 
ALL YOUR TAX ACCOUNTING 


with this 
NEW BURROUGHS 


ceooaess rae 
erry i 
Bore ct Aaa! 





MAIL THIS COUPON for your 
copy of “New Speed, Ease, 
Simplicity in Tax Accounting.” 
It explains in detail the versa- 
tility and flexibility of Burroughs 





Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


I would like to see a copy of “New Speed, Ease, Simplicity 
in Tax Accounting.” 


Name 





Department___ 


Street 





City 








In one operation the New Burroughs Tax 
Accounting Machine will multiply —compute 
and total tax installments—write records, tax 
receipts, bills—accumulate column totals. 


This new Burroughs is the only typewriter- 
accounting machine with direct multipli- 
cation. The operator simply enters each 
valuation. The machine automatically multi- 
plies it by the tax rate, computes the answer 
to the nearest cent and posts factors and 
answer to tax bill, receipt and tax record. The 
tax rate can be changed instantly. These auto- 
matic Burroughs features eliminate much 
work and virtually eliminate the chance for 
human error. 


Here is a machine that has the flexibility to 
handle all of today’s tax accounting com- 
plexities . . . that will be of just as much 
value to you tomorrow as it is today. 


Find out how Burroughs Tax Accounting 
Machines can help you. Just call your local 
Burroughs office or use the coupon. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 
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